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FOREWORD 


This monograph is intended to draw attention to 
the challenges faced by the United States in develop- 
ing a coordinated strategy for dealing with North Ko- 
rea. Despite the many decades of direct U.S. involve- 
ment on the Korean Peninsula, we continue to have 
little understanding of the North Korean culture or of 
events inside North Korea. We also do not have a long- 
term coordinated strategy for North Korea. Over the 
past decade, the United States has focused much of its 
attention on the Middle East and the War on Terror, 
and seems to only focus on North Korea in response 
to crises when they arise on the peninsula. 

Mr. Boik provides a timely analysis and thought- 
ful insights into the significant challenges faced by the 
United States in developing a strategy for North Ko- 
rea. He examines the complex history of U.S. policy 
toward North Korea over the past decade that has 
left the United States in a position of having no real 
strategy and virtually no influence over North Korea. 
He accurately addresses the complicated regional 
concerns and national security interests of North Ko- 
rea's neighbors and their impact on each country's ap- 
proach to North Korea. Most importantly, he looks at 
how the North Korean culture and history have influ- 
enced the attitudes of North Korean society and their 
relationship with the outside world. He concludes by 
pointing out that, despite the numerous inherent chal- 
lenges, the United States must develop a strategy to 
engage Pyongyang if we expect to have any influence 
over the future direction of events in North Korea. 

Mr. Boik is uniquely qualified to write this analy- 
sis, having served as the Senior U.S. Government Rep- 
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resentative in Pyongyang, North Korea, during two 
30-day Joint U.S.-Democratic People's Republic of 
Korea (North Korea) Missing-in- Action (MIA) Recov- 
ery Operations, which searched for missing American 
soldiers from the Korean War. In this position, he was 
able to travel throughout North Korea and had daily 
contact with senior North Korean military and foreign 
ministry officials. Additionally, Mr. Boik has partici- 
pated as a member of a Department of Defense del- 
egation negotiating access to North Korean sites for 
the MIA recovery teams. 

The Strategic Studies Institute is pleased to offer 
this monograph as a contribution to the national se- 
curity debate on North Korea. This analysis should 
be especially useful to U.S. strategic leaders and in- 
telligence professionals as they seek to address the 
complicated factors related to U.S. policy toward the 
Korean Peninsula. This work will also benefit those 
seeking a greater understanding of the policy issues 
related to North Korea. 



DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE, JR. 
Director 

Strategic Studies Institute 
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SUMMARY 


This monograph is intended to generate discussion 
on the challenges of developing a coordinated U.S. 
strategy toward North Korea. It begins by looking at 
U.S. policy and actions toward North Korea and the 
situation on the Korean Peninsula over the past de- 
cade. This monograph examines the regional interests 
of China, Russia, South Korea, Japan, and the United 
States in relation to North Korea and the impact that 
North Korean culture and traditions have had on 
North Korean society. 

Based on this analysis, the monograph recom- 
mends that, if we expect to have any influence over 
events in North Korea, U.S. policy must emphasize en- 
gagement with Pyongyang. This engagement should 
include discussions, negotiations, cultural exchanges, 
and even diplomatic relations. Only by engaging 
North Korea on multiple levels, will we begin to un- 
derstand each other, and only then will we be able to 
exercise some level of positive influence on them. 

This will not be easy, nor will it happen quickly. 
North Korea is a difficult nation to negotiate with and 
often reacts in a manner that outside observers see as 
counterproductive. Although it will not be easy, a pol- 
icy of actively engaging North Korea will eventually 
provide the United States with a forum to exert a lim- 
ited degree of influence on the Pyongyang leadership. 
It will also give us a better understanding of what is 
actually happening inside North Korea. Ultimately, 
we must keep in mind that, as in the case of Eastern 
Europe, events on the ground are likely to outpace 
any planning we do. It is extremely critical that we 
have both an awareness of events as they are occur- 
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ring and the flexibility of action to ensure appropriate 
measured responses. 

A policy of engagement toward the North is also 
a double-edged sword for the Pyongyang leadership. 
North Korea's biggest weakness may, in fact, be open- 
ing up to the West. When this begins to happen, there 
is significant potential for the regime to be weakened. 
Yet North Korea's current economic situation leaves 
its leadership few options. The leadership seems to un- 
derstand that they must work with the United States 
and other nations in order to get assistance. However, 
the more North Korea's population is able to see and 
have contact with Americans and other Westerners, 
the more they will start to see what they really do not 
have and cannot achieve under the current regime. 
The challenge will then become one of controlling the 
North Korean population's expectations and griev- 
ances so they do not resort to violence. 
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Map 1. Democratic People's Republic of Korea 
(North Korea). 




North Korea 

South Korea 

Total Area 

120,540 sq km 

98,480 sq km 

Land 

120,410 sq km 

98,190 sq km 

Water 

130 sq km 

290 sq km 

Land Use 



Arable Land 

22.40% 

16.58% 

Permanent Crops 

1.66% 

2.01% 

Other 

75.94% 

81.41% (2005) 

People 



Population 

23,479,088 
(July 2008 est.) 

48,379,392 
(July 2008 est.) 

Age Structure 



0-14 Yrs Old 

22.9% 

(male 2,733,352 female 2,654,186) 

17.4% 

(male 4,431,315 female 4,004,810) 

1 5-64 Yrs Old 

68.2% 

(male 7,931,484 female 8,083,626) 

72% 

(male 17,760,975 female 17,095,436) 

Over 65 Yrs Old 

8.8% 

(make 751,401 female 1,325,040) 

10.5% 

(male 2,030,931 female 3,055,925) 

Median Age 

32.7 

36.7 

Population Growth Rate 

0.73% 

0.27% 

Literacy Rate 

99.90% 

97.90% 

Economy 



GDP 

$40 billion 

$1,312 trillion 

GDP Growth Rate 

1.10% 

4.30% 

GDP Per Capita 

$1,800 

$27,100 

GDP by Sector 

Agriculture 23.3% 
Industry 43.1% 
Services 33.6% 

Agriculture 2.9% 
Industry 39.4% 
Services 57.7% 

Labor Force 

20 Million (2004 est) 

24.34 Million 

Unemployment Rate 

na 

3.20% 

Transportation 



Railways 

5,235 std guage 

3,381 std guage 

Roadways 

724 km paved 
24,830 km unpaved 

83,640 km paved 
23,000 km unpaved 

Military 



Manpower 

1.1 million (4.7 Reserves) (2005 est) 

687,700 

Military Expenditure 

$5.1 billion (31%GDP)(2005 est) 

$14.5 billion(2.7% GDP) 


Note: Adapted from the CM World Factbook 2009, New York: 
Skyhorse Publishing Co. Ltd., 2008. 

Figure 1. Comparison between North and South 

Korea. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

Few conflicts are as protracted as the one in Korea, where 
deeply hostile and anachronistic Cold War attitudes have 
posed major security problems for half a century. To be 
more precise, two specters haunt the peninsula: a mili- 
tary escalation, even outright war, and a North Korean 
collapse, which could easily destabilize the northeast 
Asian region. 


Roland Bleiker 

Author of "Divided North Korea: 
Toward a Culture of Reconciliation"^ 

For more than 20 years, the Democratic People's 
Republic of Korea (North Korea, or DPRK) has been 
a problem for various U.S. policymakers. During the 
1990s, North Korea faced several crises. In 1991, the 
Soviet Union, its key ally, collapsed, ending the main 
source of financial support for the regime. Three years 
later in 1994, the "Great Leader," Kim II Sung, died. In 
the mid-to-late 1990s, North Korea faced severe flood- 
ing and famine. To many observers, it appeared that 
North Korea had little chance of survival, and that the 
country would collapse within a few years. 

Today, however, as a result of missed opportuni- 
ties, the United States finds itself faced with a North 
Korea that has a limited nuclear capability it is un- 
likely to be willing to negotiate away. On January 15, 
2009, the London Times reported that Kim Jong II had 
finally designated his youngest son, 25-year-old Kim 
Jong Un, as his successor.^ Little is known about Kim 
Jong Un in the West beyond the fact that he was edu- 
cated in Switzerland. He has seldom been seen in pub- 
lic. More importantly, it appears that unlike the efforts 
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made by Kim II Sung to groom Kim Jong II to assume 
power, little has been done to prepare Kim Jong Un or 
the North Korean people for this succession, making 
it unclear whether the central government in Pyong- 
yang will be able to maintain stability once Kim Jong 
II dies. 

Perhaps the most critical challenge for the United 
States is that our current strategy for dealing with 
North Korea continues to be reactive and focused al- 
most exclusively on the issue of nuclear weapons. U.S. 
policymakers appear to have made little or no effort to 
develop a broader regional strategy for dealing with 
events in North Korea once Kim Jong II dies. There also 
appears to be little effort being made to put the Unit- 
ed States in a position to influence events that could 
bring about a peaceful unification of the two Koreas. 
As Victor Cha, Director of Asian Studies, Georgetown 
University, recently wrote, "In what would be the 
single most important contingency that could impact 
the South Korean economy and security for decades, 
there is no agreed upon plan for how to deal with a 
collapsing North Korea. He further wrote. 

Given the stakes involved, you would think that the 
U.S., South Korea and other regional partners had 
some type of agreed upon plan. Nope. There is a "con- 
cept plan" that has been discussed in the past between 
Washington and Seoul, but all dialogue ceased under 
the previous administration in Seoul. The Roh Moo- 
hyun government rejected planning discussions be- 
cause it believed that such discussions would offend 
Pyongyang and give the impression that the U.S. and 
Seoul were actively conspiring to collapse the regime. 
The Roh government instead tried to work on its own 
plan, without sharing any common concept of opera- 
tions with the U.S. 
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Sadly, it appears that the U.S. Government also 
failed to capitalize on President Clinton's recent mis- 
sion to North Korea. While he successfully obtained 
the release of two U.S. journalists being held by North 
Korea, it does not appear that any opportunities to 
move forward were discussed, despite the fact that he 
was the first senior American to meet with Kim Jong 
II since Ambassador Madeleine Albright's visit almost 
a decade ago. 

Incredibly little is actually known about the North 
Korean leadership and events inside the country. Few 
Westerners and almost no Americans have been al- 
lowed to visit North Korea in recent years, leading to 
an incomplete understanding of the North. That is our 
greatest challenge in developing any strategy for the 
Korean Peninsula. 

ENDNOTES - CHAPTER 1 

1. Roland Bleiker, Divided Korea: Toward a Culture of Reconcilia- 
tion, Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 2005, p. ix. 

2. Leo Lewis, "Kim Jong 11 'Names Favourite Son Jong Un 
as Successor' in North Korea," London Times, January 15, 2009, 
available from www.prisonplanet.comkim-jong-il-names-favourite- 
son-jong-un-as-successor-in-north-korea.html. 

3. Victor Cha, "We Have No Plan," Chosun Ilbo, June 9, 2008, 
available from english.chosun.eom/w21data/html/news/200806/2008 
06090015.html. 

4. Ibid. 
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CHAPTER 2 


PUTTING THE KOREAN PENINSULA IN 
CONTEXT 

The question (preparing for a collapse of the North 
Korean regime) has been completely taboo. The major 
players are completely unprepared. The South Koreans 
don't want to touch it, and the U.S. takes its lead from 
the South. 


Andrei Lankov 
(North Korea Expert) 
Kookmin University (Seoul)^ 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter will address the situation on the Kore- 
an Peninsula from the perspective of recent U.S. policy 
and actions toward North Korea. It will look at North 
Korea from the overall context of the international en- 
vironment and it will address the first component of 
the Interagency Conflict Management Strategy ModeP 
considerations by defining the problem and providing 
an assessment of the current situation in North Korea 
and on the peninsula. Finally, the chapter will look at 
the nature of the threat posed by North Korea. 

BACKGROUND 

Throughout most of the last 10 years, critics have 
argued that the United States under President Bush 
seemed to have little interest or inclination in devel- 
oping a coherent policy for engaging North Korea. In 
fact, until the last few years of the Bush administration, 
it appears that the accepted approach toward North 
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Korea was simply to have no meaningful contact at 
all with Pyongyang. This apparent lack of a coherent 
policy approach only served to limit further the U.S. 
ability to influence events both in North Korea and on 
the Korean Peninsula. 

For much of the Bush administration, it could be 
argued that U.S. actions were focused almost exclu- 
sively on isolating North Korea (both diplomatically 
and economically) in an effort to prevent the Pyong- 
yang regime from developing a nuclear capability. 
The administration's policy had four major elements; 

1. An immediate North Korean commitment to 
dismantle nuclear weapons facilities; 

2. No direct negotiations until North Korea dis- 
mantled all nuclear weapons facilities; 

3. Isolation of North Korea through economic sanc- 
tions; and, 

4. Encouraging regime change in North Korea. ^ 

The Bush administration seemed to feel that sim- 
ply by isolating North Korea and refusing to negotiate 
in any meaningful way, the Pyongyang regime would 
eventually come to its senses and give up its nuclear 
ambitions. 

Unfortunately, this strategy of emphasizing isola- 
tion over meaningful engagement with Pyongyang 
only played into the hands of the North Korean lead- 
ership. First, North Korea was, and currently remains, 
one of the most isolated countries in the world, by 
its own leadership's choice. There has been virtually 
nothing the United States could do to further isolate 
the country. In fact, this policy of nonengagement 
only made it easier for the Pyongyang regime to keep 
its people isolated and cut off from the outside world. 
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Second, U.S. calls for military action aimed at re- 
gime change only made it easier for the North Korean 
propaganda machine to emphasize U.S. aggressive 
and potentially threatening actions. This, in turn, 
made it even more important for the Korean People's 
Army (KPA, or the North Korean Army) to be ready 
to repel an invasion. Finally, U.S. calls for regime 
change in Pyongyang and discussion of the North Ko- 
rean people's desire for democracy showed a failure 
by U.S. policymakers to understand the nature of the 
North Korean people and North Korean leadership. 

DEFINING THE UNITED STATES POLICY GOAL 

While the basic U.S. policy goal for the region has 
been peace, security, and stability on the Korean Pen- 
insula, each U.S. presidential administration has de- 
fined this goal in its own way. In 2000, the final Clinton 
administration National Security Strategy (NSS) stated, 
"We must enhance cooperation with South Korea as 
we encourage North Korea's emergence from isolation 
and continue to diminish the missile threat."^ It also 
devoted a whole section to a detailed U.S. strategy for 
the Korean Peninsula and support for reunification of 
the two Koreas. 

In 2002, the Bush administration's first NSS ap- 
proached the Korean issue from a different perspec- 
tive. It emphasized the threat posed by North Korea's 
weapons proliferation and nuclear development ac- 
tivities. The strategy also emphasized working with 
South Korea to contribute to broader security in the 
region and overall stability on the Korean Peninsula.® 
In 2006, the final Bush administration NSS focused 
on ending tyranny in North Korea; ending the threat 
it posed with its nuclear weapons development pro- 
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gram; and on sharing South Korea's vision of a pros- 
perous, democratic, and united Korean Peninsula.® 

THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION AND NORTH 
KOREA 

The Bush administration entered office in 2001 con- 
vinced that the Clinton administration had given too 
much to North Korea in the 1994 Agreed Framework 
without ensuring a verifiable reduction of the threat 
posed by its nuclear weapons development program.^ 
As a result, upon assuming office. President Bush or- 
dered an immediate halt to all high-level U.S. Govern- 
ment contacts with North Korea. He also called for a 
complete review of U.S. policy toward North Korea 
at the same time. In effect, all movement on the 1994 
Agreed Framework and all official U.S. Government 
contact with North Korea was stopped, pending the 
administration's review of the policy. South Korean 
President Kim Dae Jung was also told that the United 
States would no longer support his ongoing reconcili- 
ation efforts with North Korea. 

President Bush announced completion of the 
policy review on June 6, 2001. The new U.S. policy 
called for a "comprehensive approach," addressing 
verifiable constraints on North Korean missile de- 
velopment, less-threatening conventional forces, and 
improved human rights conditions in North Korea.® 
The new approach, however, required North Korea to 
take serious steps to improve relations with the Unit- 
ed States first. Then and only then would the United 
States move forward with any new initiatives. How- 
ever, North Korea was not seen as a high priority for 
the Bush administration. The War on Terrorism and 
events in Afghanistan and Iraq were more critical to 
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U.S. security. Essentially, President Bush and his ad- 
visors seemed to feel that it was easier to simply wait 
North Korea out than deal with Pyongyang directly. 

Between 2001 and 2002, there was virtually no offi- 
cial U.S. Government contact with North Korea other 
than through the Defense Prisoner of War/ Missing 
Personnel Office (DPMO). This office was negotiating 
for access to U.S. Korean War loss sites in North Korea 
and conducting limited remains-recovery operations 
inside North Korea.® 

Throughout 2001, U.S. contact with North Korea 
continued to deteriorate. Following September 11, 2001 
(9/11), President Bush included North Korea along 
with Iran and Iraq as part of the "axis of evil" in his 
2002 State of the Union speech. While this might have 
made good imagery for the American public recover- 
ing from the 9/11 attacks, it had serious consequences 
for the administration's efforts to influence events on 
the Korean Peninsula. Not only did the idea of North 
Korea being part of the "axis of evil" further raise con- 
cerns in North Korea that the United States ultimately 
intended to attack; it also complicated South Korea's 
relationship with North. It also tied the hands of the 
United States in terms of any movement forward on 
relations with the North. This speech was followed 
with the release of the first Bush administration NSS 
in September 2002. This document emphasized pre- 
emptive action against rogue states and mentioned 
both Iraq and North Korea by name. 

Between 2001 and 2006, U.S. policy toward North 
Korea focused on isolating the regime and eliminating 
the North Korean nuclear weapons program. Specifi- 
cally, the policy called for: 

1. Diplomatic engagement with North Korea 
through regional discussions; 
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2. Nonproliferation of technology or weapons by 
North Korea; 

3. Reduction or elimination of trafficking by North 
Korea of illegal drugs, counterfeit currency, and other 
contraband; 

4. Maintaining U.S. military forces in South Korea 
and Japan as a credible military deterrent to North Ko- 
rean aggression; 

5. Implementing fully the UN sanctions to penalize 
and isolate the North Korean regime; 

6. Keeping North Korea on the list of terrorist/ 
terrorist-supporter states; and, 

7. Continuing to keep North Korea from becoming 
a member of international financial institutions. 

As a result of this policy, few actions were taken by 
the Bush administration to reduce tensions on the Ko- 
rean Peninsula, and virtually no official U.S. Govern- 
ment contact occurred between the United States and 
North Korea. As tension with North Korea continued 
to increase, the Bush administration made its first 
high-level contact with North Korea in October 2002 
when Undersecretary of State James Kelly traveled to 
Pyongyang in order to discuss North Korean weap- 
ons of mass destruction (WMD) development, arms 
exports, and human rights issues. During the meet- 
ing, Kelly accused North Korea of having an enriched 
uranium program and later claimed that the North 
Koreans admitted to it when he made the charge. “ 
Although the North Korean government claimed that 
it only stated that as a sovereign state it had the right 
to have nuclear weapons, the situation continued to 
deteriorate. 

By mid-October 2002, senior administration offi- 
cials were calling the 1994 Agreed Framework dead. 
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and in November, the United States reached an agree- 
ment with South Korea and Japan to suspend the 
heavy-fuel-oil deliveries to North Korea that were 
required by the 1994 Agreed Framework. Shortly af- 
ter this action, North Korea declared that the Agreed 
Framework had collapsed and that resulting energy 
shortages had forced it to restart operations at the 
country's nuclear facilities, which had been closed in 
1994. In December 2003, North Korea requested that 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) re- 
move its locks and cameras from declared nuclear 
facilities and announced that it intended to expel the 
IAEA inspectors by the end of the year. On January 10, 
2003, North Korea announced that it was withdraw- 
ing from the Nuclear Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

As the standoff worsened, China began taking 
steps to bring the countries together. The so-called 
Six-Party Talks, consisting of China, Japan, Russia, 
South Korea, North Korea, and the United States, 
were agreed to in 2003. The first round of these talks 
was held in Beijing, China, in August 2003. Elowever, 
little progress was made during the initial talks. Four 
more rounds of talks took place between 2003 and July 

2005, when they became totally deadlocked over the 
nuclear weapons development issue. As a result, no 
further meetings were held in 2005 or 2006. 

On July 4, 2006, North Korea test fired several mis- 
siles, one of which was believed to be a Taepo Dong 
2.^^ Although the flight appeared to have been termi- 
nated due to a problem. North Korea had made the 
point to the world that it was moving forward with 
its missile development program. Then, on October 9, 

2006, North Korea announced that it had conducted 
an underground test of a nuclear weapon. This test 
was confirmed several days later by U.S. intelligence. 
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which believed the size of the explosion to be less than 
1 kiloton (kt).^^ 

Figure 2-1 shows a graphic example of the range 
capabilities of the various North Korean missiles. 
Most significant is the fact that, the North Korean Ta- 
epo Dong 2 is capable of reaching Alaska and the con- 
tinental United States. 



Note: North Korean Advisory Group Report to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Available from www.house.gov/ 
international_relations/nkag/report.htm. 

Figure 2-1. Potential North Korean Long-Range 
Missile Capabilities. 
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By early 2007, China was making a renewed push 
to restart the Six-Party Talks. By this time, the Repub- 
lican Party had suffered a major defeat in the 2006 
congressional elections, and there was a new national 
security team, with a new Secretary of State, Secretary 
of Defense, and National Security Advisor. With this 
new team, there appeared to be a realization that a shift 
in policy was needed. The U.S. negotiator with North 
Korea, Ambassador Christopher Hill, returned to Bei- 
jing with a more open attitude and what appeared to 
be more flexibility. Within a short period. North Korea 
agreed to dismantle the Yongbyon nuclear facility, al- 
low IAEA inspections, and provide information on its 
nuclear programs. In return, the United States agreed 
to begin bilateral talks with North Korea aimed at 
moving toward eventual establishment of diplomatic 
relations with North Korea, removal of North Korea 
from the list of states sponsoring terrorism, ending 
trade restrictions, and providing energy assistance. 

Despite several delays in the process. North Korea 
did finally shut down and destroy the reactor at Yong- 
byon on June 28, 2008. It also eventually provided a 
large amount of information on its nuclear programs. 
The United States removed North Korea from the list 
of nations sponsoring terrorism, provided limited en- 
ergy and food assistance, and began the process of lift- 
ing trade restrictions. However, following Kim Jong 
Il's apparent stroke in August 2008 and the change in 
governments in both Seoul and Washington at the end 
of 2008, North Korea has again returned to a hard line 
and is resisting IAEA inspections and threatening re- 
newed missile and weapons tests. 
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NORTH KOREA 


Most North Koreans have known only two lead- 
ers in their lives. The first is Kim II Sung (see Figure 
2.2), the "Great Leader," who is credited with defeat- 
ing both the Japanese in World War II and the United 
States in the Korean War, and thereby liberating their 
country.^'* To the North Koreans, in a country virtu- 
ally without religion, he was and remains their "god" 
and a person who could do no wrong. The second 
is his son, Kim Jong II, known as the "Dear Leader," 
or more recently the "Great General," who is credited 
with rebuilding Pyongyang as a showcase city. To 
the North Koreans, he is the "son of god" and their 
guiding light.^^ North Koreans are taught from a very 
young age that they owe everything they have to Kim 
II Sung and Kim Jong II. 



Note: The Books in the Painting are the Works of Kim II Sung. 
(Author's Collection.) 


Figure 2-2. North Korean Painting Extolling the 
Greatness of Kim II Sung. 
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According to Scott Snyder of the United States In- 
stitute of Peace, 

Perhaps the most unique, pervasive, and — or to the 
outside observer — incomprehensible aspect of North 
Korea's socialization process is the all-encompassing 
role played by Kim II Sung, who arguably continues 
to be the ruling figure — the "Eternal President" — in 
North Korea even after his death. Kim II Sungism may 
have more in common with religions than with other 
communist regimes. And, like many strong faiths, it 
feeds on a form of aggrieved nationalism. . . . Once 
said by Kim, it is said forever. Nobody is allowed to 
change anything. . . . The durability of Kim's cult of 
personality even after his death is so powerful that it 
cannot be discarded lightly. . . 

In the end, both North Korea and its leaders have 
proved to be amazingly resilient. Kim Jong II shrewd- 
ly ensured that the KPA was fed and supported with 
his "Army First" policy.^® This focus on taking care of 
the Army provided him a strong base of support for 
his power. Additionally, the majority of North Korean 
generals and senior officers today owe their promo- 
tions directly to him. He further consolidated his posi- 
tion by continuing to emphasize the threat posed by 
the United States and successfully maintained his con- 
trol over the country despite the numerous economic 
and social problems. 

The North Korean Economy. 

Economically, North Korea continues to be affect- 
ed in four areas: economic reform, periodic food short- 
ages, public infrastructure, and the medical system. 
In July 2002, Pyongyang began a series of significant 
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economic reforms by cutting government subsidies on 
certain things and essentially allowing people to start 
limited private businesses. This economic openness 
has gradually led to a situation in which some North 
Korean individuals are becoming increasingly more 
interested in making money than in working for the 
state. The economic reforms included the following 
measures: 

1. Official prices and wages were increased to 
bring them closer to the black market levels. As part 
of this program, food, fuel and electricity, and public 
transport prices all increased significantly; 

2. Wage levels were raised to meet increased pric- 
es, with soldiers, miners, and scientists receiving the 
largest increase; 

3. Land was de-collectivized, with farmers having 
the right to sell excess produce; 

4. The North Korean won was devalued from its 
artificially high rate of 2.15 to the U.S. dollar to 150 
North Korean won to the U.S. dollar; 

5. Managerial decisions for industry and agricul- 
ture were removed from the political decisionmaking 
process; 

6. Government subsidies were cut, and hard bud- 
get constraints imposed on enterprises. Enterprises 
now had to cover their own expenses; and, 

7. All enterprises were authorized to sell their sur- 
plus goods on the open market. 

North Korea continues to suffer from serious food 
shortages and periodic natural disasters. Most notably, 
periodic flooding has further damaged or destroyed 
the limited food supplies available. A recent report 
indicated high levels of malnourishment among the 
population. Food shortages appear to be so severe that 
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some reports indicate that they are starting to impact 
on the military. Figure 2-3 shows the major areas of 
malnutrition and food shortages in North Korea, the 
worst being in the Northeast region of the country.^® 
This figure also shows the level of food aid, in thou- 
sands of metric tons, the United States has continued 
to provide to North Korea. 
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The public infrastructure, particularly the condi- 
tion of railroads, highways, and bridges, is signifi- 
cantly deteriorating, making cross-country transpor- 
tation difficult. Most factories are not functioning due 
to aging equipment or they are only functioning on a 
limited basis due to frequent power outages through- 
out the country. The North Korean medical system is 
also nearing collapse, and there are reports of increas- 
ing rates of tuberculosis. Medical equipment is old or 
nonexistent, and medicines are becoming increasingly 
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difficult to obtain. However, the elite in Pyongyang 
are still able to receive relatively decent medical care. 

While there appears to be an awareness of the need 
for economic reforms by the North Korean leadership, 
there also appears to be an understanding of the risks 
posed by too rapid a change. According to Dr. An- 
drew Scobell, 

North Korea's rulers — or at least some of them— ap- 
pear to be acutely aware of the dilemma they face. On 
the one hand, they seem to recognize that, on the sur- 
face of it, the most logical way to rescue their economy 
is to adopt thoroughgoing reforms. On the other hand, 
they seem to realize that pursuing such a course is 
likely to mean that they would be undermining their 
positions in the process — threatening their own power 
and control. Such reforms might be so successful that 
after gathering momentum, the regime would eventu- 
ally find itself reformed out of existence. 

Why Is North Korea Developing Nuclear Weapons? 

While it is difficult to really know the rationale 
of the Pyongyang leadership for developing nuclear 
weapons, much less admitting to having a nuclear 
weapons program, there are several possible explana- 
tions. Their motives seem to stem mostly from a need 
to have something dramatic that focuses U.S. atten- 
tion on North Korea. The reasons include; 

1. The rapidly deteriorating economic and political 
situation in the North. 

2. The concern by Pyongyang that as part of the 
"axis of evil" they would be next in line for regime 
change after Iraq. 

3. A possible deliberate action to exploit the anxi- 
eties of the United States and its allies about Pyong- 
yang's recklessness by behaving in a manner intended 
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to exacerbate these apprehensions. Essentially, using 
the U.S. fear of a possible North Korean nuclear threat 
to bring about the start of serious negotiations. 

A similar analysis comes from a Chinese delega- 
tion from the Shanghai Institute during a visit to the 
University of California (Los Angeles): 

According to the delegates, the admission (of its nu- 
clear development program) is North Korea's way of 
opening the door for dialogue with the United States. 
From the North Korean perspective, to develop rela- 
tions with the United States it is necessary first to get 
the attention of the United States. North Korea's admis- 
sion has certainly assured that it (along with Iraq) has 
moved front-and-center on the foreign policy agenda 
in Washington. Moreover, North Korea has few cards 
to play in its relationship with the U.S. North Korea 
has chosen to play the nuclear card because it wants 
to reach an understanding — a compromise, in other 
words— with the United States.^^ 

Critics will argue that the North Korean regime is 
unstable and not capable of coming up with such a 
long-range plan of action. However, North Korea did 
successfully manage to refocus U.S. attention on it 
and saw the Six-Party Talks resume, with the United 
States taking a more flexible approach. It is important 
to note that Pyongyang has a record of diplomatic 
brinkmanship in its dealings with the West. Even in 
the Department of Defense negotiations for access to 
possible U.S. missing personnel loss sites in North 
Korea, the North Korean negotiators will take the dis- 
cussion to the point of having the talks break down, 
only to eventually return to the table when they have 
found the U.S. negotiators' limits. These actions by 
North Korea would appear to be less the actions of an 
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irrational actor than a deliberate effort to find the U.S. 
bottom line in an attempt soften the U.S. negotiators 
and get the most possible from the United States. 

To some extent, the North Korean leadership is 
perhaps a victim of its Cold War negotiating suc- 
cesses. While current situation in the North leaves 
the country no choice but to negotiate for assistance, 
North Korea has failed to adapt to these new condi- 
tions by modifying its negotiation style. According to 
Scott Snyder, 

The rigidity of the DPRK's Stalinist institutional struc- 
ture has inhibited flexibility at the negotiation table 
and has tied the hands of North Korea's negotiating 
representatives, who have relatively little authority 
to make concessions without the direct approval of 
North Korea's top leadership.^^ 

Critics also point to the North Korean WMD de- 
velopment program and its recent missile tests as ex- 
amples of Pyongyang's direct challenge and threats to 
the West. However, a closer look at the North Korean 
program seems to show that North Korea's nuclear 
weapons development program and recent missile 
firing may have less to do with preparations to launch 
an attack (or even to defend themselves) than they 
do with the Pyongyang regime's efforts to get the at- 
tention of the new U.S. President. A recent article by 
CNN's Christiana Amanpour discusses three possible 
reasons behind the latest missile launch by Pyong- 
yang. According to her: 

Analysts believe North Korea and its leader Kim Jong- 
II conducted the launch for several reasons, including 
showing off its missile capability to potential buyers, 
showing off its capability to its own citizens ahead of 
a rubber-stamp parliamentary session this week in 
Pyongyang where the leader will be installed again by 
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acclamation, and finally that Pyongyang conducted 
the launch as a way of attracting the attention of the 
Obama administration to focus again on the six-party 
talks on its nuclear disarmament^^ 

The Threat from North Korea. 

As stated above, it appears much of North Korea's 
efforts in developing nuclear weapons and missiles 
have been aimed at gaining U.S. attention, rather than 
developing an offensive capability to launch a war. 
There appears to be little likelihood that North Korea 
would use its nuclear or conventional military capa- 
bility to launch a first-strike attack against the United 
States or any other nation in the region. The North 
Korean leadership seems to understand that any at- 
tack on the United States or its allies would be suicide 
and would ultimately destroy the regime, which is the 
very thing they seek to preserve. According to Dr. Sco- 
bell. 

The North Korean leadership probably believes that 
in any major force-on-force conflict with the United 
States the Korean People's Army would be defeated, 
leading to the collapse or overthrow of the regime. The 
clearest indication of this fear and the existence of this 
logic in the north is that, for more than half a century, 
Pyongyang has not launched an attack southward 
across the DMZ.^'’ 

The North Korean government has stated that it 
would use force only to defend itself and would not 
launch a first strike. The danger is that should Pyong- 
yang feel that an attack on its territory is imminent, 
it may indeed launch such a strike to defend itself. 
Another important consideration is that North Korea 
views South Koreans as one people with the North. 
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The North Korean leadership appears to be fully 
aware of the South's economic potential. Although 
Pyongyang has made aggressive threats toward the 
United States, it has not directly threatened an attack 
on the South since the early 1990s, and it is unlikely to 
launch a military strike simply to reunify the country 
by force, given Seoul's current efforts to increase eco- 
nomic support to Pyongyang and the limited ability of 
the North Korean military to sustain an attack on the 
South. This, however, does not rule out the possibil- 
ity of further military incidents involving North and 
South Korean forces. 

So what, then, is the real threat from the North? 
The primary threat North Korea poses to the United 
States and regional security derives more from its illic- 
it activities rather than the use of military force. While 
there remains a potential for the North to launch an 
attack through misunderstanding, fear that it is about 
to be attacked, or in an effort to prevent total collapse, 
the larger threats stem from the potential proliferation 
of North Korean missile or WMD technology to other 
countries or terrorist organizations. Additionally, 
North Korean efforts to gain hard currency through 
counterfeiting U.S. dollars or narcotics trafficking pose 
significant problems for the international community. 
Finally, North Korean human rights abuses and the 
ongoing refugee problem are having a significant im- 
pact on China and South Korea in particular. 

CONCLUSION 

Rather than advancing relations through a policy 
of engagement designed to increase U.S. ability to in- 
fluence Pyongyang, the Bush administration chose a 
policy of nonengagement and isolation, which only 
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served to limit the U.S. ability to both understand 
events inside of North Korea and to work productive- 
ly with Pyongyang. It was not until the final 2 years 
of the administration that it appears a concerted effort 
was made to move toward a solution on the North Ko- 
rean problem. However, as a result of the initial lack of 
progress, the Obama administration today finds itself 
faced with a North Korea that has a limited nuclear 
capability and continues to have little contact with 
the outside world. We have limited ability to gain an 
understanding of internal developments in the North 
and no clear policy for engaging Pyongyang or ensur- 
ing stability on the Korean Peninsula after Kim Jong 
II dies. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE REGIONAL INTERESTS AND CULTURAL 

VIEWS 

South-North relations should be resolved smoothly with 
a more flexible and mature attitude. Last year marked 
the 60th anniversary of national division, it is about time 
the South and North overcame confrontation and conflict 
and opened a new age of cooperative coexistence and co- 
prosperity. 1 hope that North Korea will be able to read 
the change of the times and forge ahead with us for a 
bright future. 

South Korean President Lee Myung-bak 
January 2, 2009^ 

INTRODUCTION 

In looking at the Korean Peninsula through the 
framework of the Interagency Conflict Management 
Strategy Model, we must consider the national inter- 
ests and views of the United States, both North and 
South Korea, and the three key regional powers in 
northeast Asia; China, Russia, and Japan. Each coun- 
try has specific national interests and concerns that 
will affect U.S. strategy and planning. 

This chapter will first address U.S. national inter- 
ests and perspectives on the Korean Peninsula. It will 
then look at the strategic interests of the key U.S. re- 
gional partners: China, Japan, Russia, and South Ko- 
rea. Finally, it will address North Korea and its goals, 
its interests and the cultural influences on Pyongyang. 
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UNITED STATES AND REGIONAL INTERESTS 


The United States. 

The guiding principle for the United States in deal- 
ing with North Korea is to maintain a stable Korean 
Peninsula where people live in peace without the 
threat of war. In order to accomplish this goal, the spe- 
cific U.S. national interests in relation to North Korea 
have included: 

1. Eliminating ah North Korean development and 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD); 

2. Reducing the threat of war on the Korean Pen- 
insula; 

3. Curtailing various illegal North Korean activi- 
ties such as counterfeiting of currency and interna- 
tional weapons sales; and, 

4. Weakening the regime or promoting regime 
change. 

Much of the challenge faced by the United States 
in dealing with North Korea is the result of U.S. poli- 
cymakers having limited knowledge and experience 
with North Korea and its people. There is little oppor- 
tunity for travel to North Korea by Americans, no dip- 
lomatic relations or trade between the United States 
and North Korea, and no regular ongoing official U.S. 
contact. As a result of this lack of direct knowledge, 
it is very easy for U.S. policymakers to superimpose 
their own concept of the world on North Korea. Three 
examples of this come to mind. First, the widely held 
U.S. presumption that Kim Jong II is an irrational and 
perhaps unstable leader. This notion appears to be 
anything but true.^ 

Second, the notion that North Koreans fear the 
Pyongyang regime and are waiting for any opportu- 
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nity to overthrow it. Clearly, this concept shows a lack 
of understanding of the "god-like" status of both Kim 
II Sung and Kim Jong II, as discussed in Chapter 2. This 
notion also shows an incomplete understanding of the 
personal dynamics within North Korea, where the 
people are heavily influenced by the Confucian tradi- 
tion of authority. Any indication of negative opinion 
toward the regime could lead to immediate negative 
consequences for both the individual involved and 
their family. This environment leaves little opportu- 
nity for any movement against the regime to develop. 
Moreover, there is no known indication of any orga- 
nized internal threat to the Pyongyang regime. 

Third, there is the often-stated idea that regime 
change is needed because North Koreans have a desire 
for democracy. This overlooks the fact that North Ko- 
reans have no real concept of democracy. The North 
Koreans have never experienced life in a democracy. 

REGIONAL STRATEGIC CONCERNS 


China. 
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Map 3-1. Regional Map of China.^ 
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China has a unique relationship with North Korea. 
As Pyongyang's only remaining Cold War ally, China 
has the closest relationship with North Korea of any of 
the countries in the region. This relationship goes back 
to the common bond they shared in fighting Japanese 
imperialism during World War II and Beijing's sup- 
port of North Korea's fight against the United States 
in the Korean War. Of all nations in the region, China 
seems to be able to exert the most influence on North 
Korea. China's guiding principle regarding North Ko- 
rea has been the maintenance of regional stability. 

China has repeatedly stated three long-held prin- 
ciples that guide its policy toward the Korean Penin- 
sula:^ 

1. The Korean Peninsula should be free of nuclear 
weapons; 

2. Regional peace and stability must be maintained; 
and 

3. The situation should be resolved through dia- 
logue and negotiation. 

From the perspective of the Chinese leadership, 
the most critical priorities for their country's policy 
toward North Korea are to: 

1. Avoid the economic costs of an explosion on the 
Korean Peninsula; 

2. Prevent the United States from dominating a 
unified Korea; 

3. Secure the stability of its three economically 
weak northeastern provinces;'^ 

4. Reduce the financial burden of their bilateral re- 
lationship with North Korea; 

5. Be seen in a positive light for playing a major 
role in the denuclearization of the peninsula; 

6. Use the situation in North Korea to leverage the 
United States on the issue of Taiwan; and. 
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7. Avoid North Korean situations that may pro- 
voke Japan to seek to be a nuclear power.^ 

China, along with the other countries in the region, 
is also acutely aware that a major event in Pyongyang 
could lead to a significant refugee crisis that affects the 
entire region.^ Thus far, Beijing has been reluctant to 
discuss openly or participate in any potential planning 
for a possible collapse of the North Korean regime. 
Beijing may be concerned about alienating Pyong- 
yang. Beijing's attitude may also be partly due to its 
long-standing policy of noninterference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. While Beijing, on occasion, 
has shown a degree of frustration with recent actions 
by Pyongyang, it continues to support the regime. In 
fact, China continues to be Pyongyang's major trading 
partner, accounting for more than 40 percent of North 
Korea's trade.^ 

Finally, China's conflicting regional, domestic, and 
international priorities make it unlikely that Beijing 
could be relied upon to force North Korea into any ne- 
gotiations. It is also possible that Beijing may prefer to 
maintain a divided Korean Peninsula out of fear that 
a unified Korea may lead to greater instability in the 
region. Strategically, North Korea is currently a buffer 
between China and the democratic influence of Japan 
and South Korea. A collapse of the communist regime 
in Pyongyang could have a destabilizing effect on the 
northeastern Chinese regions. Also, the reunification 
of Korea would require a large investment by South 
Korea. This scenario is likely to reduce resources avail- 
able for continued South Korean investment in China. 
China currently is the only country able to exert any 
influence on the Pyongyang regime. A unified Korea, 
aligned with the United States, would almost com- 
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pletely reduce any significant influence China might 
have over the Korean government. 

Japan. 

Events on the Korean Peninsula will have a major 
impact on Japanese security and prosperity going for- 
ward. As Tokyo is within range of North Korean mis- 
siles, Japan is deeply concerned about the potential for 
conflict on the Korean Peninsula. Economically, Japan 
could potentially benefit from trade relations with the 
North and access to raw materials. However, Tokyo 
has had a very difficult history with the region. There 
is a deep historical mistrust between Japan and Ko- 
rea. The North Koreans have a long painful memory 
of their nearly half-century of life under Japanese 
imperial rule between 1905 and 1945. In many ways, 
the North Koreans dislike and fear the Japanese even 
more than they do the Americans.® 

Japan's guiding principle and ideal is a unified Ko- 
rea aligned with the United States rather than China, 
one that shares the political values of democracy, rule 
of law and a free market economy. Because of the his- 
torical mistrust between Korea and Japan, a key policy 
consideration from the Japanese perspective is an un- 
derstanding that a unified Korea not aligned with the 
United States might be inclined to expand its military 
capabilities and eventually pose a threat to the Japa- 
nese territory and security. 

Russia. 

Russia is also concerned about regional stability. 
However, Moscow is also looking for an opportunity 
to reverse its loss of influence in the region since the 
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fall of Communism. Economically, Moscow can gain 
significantly from access to warm water ports and 
the increased demand for Russian goods and energy 
resources that development in North Korea would 
bring. 

The worst-case scenario for Russia would be a 
nationalist unified Korea closely aligned with China. 
Such a scenario would significantly limit Russia's in- 
fluence and hinder its ability to develop oil and gas 
pipelines throughout the region. As a result, Russia is 
likely to support a unified Korea aligned toward the 
United States, along with a denuclearization of the 
peninsula. 

South Korea. 

The Seoul government is probably in the most 
complicated situation of all the countries in the region. 
While South Korea supports unification, the situation 
in the North potentially presents significant opportu- 
nities and tremendous burdens. The guiding principle 
for the Seoul government is the desire for regional sta- 
bility and security. One key concern is the potential 
for conflict with the North. Seoul also worries that a 
hard collapse of North Korea would lead to an inter- 
nal crisis. In addition, any drastic change in the North 
could ignite a massive refugee flow south. Finally, 
Seoul faces the looming challenge of providing suffi- 
cient economic and security aid to stabilize one of the 
most economically backward and politically isolated 
countries in the world. There is a very real possibility 
that Seoul could be quickly overwhelmed by any of 
these situations.® 

Over the last 20 years. South Korean policy toward 
North Korea has varied considerably. Each South Ko- 
rean government has had its own approach. 
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1 . Early 1990s — Kim Young Sam's — "Soft Landing 
Policy." This policy emphasized providing assistance 
to North Korea in anticipation of an eventual collapse 
of the country following Kim II Sung's death in 1994. 
This very public anticipation of North Korea's col- 
lapse prevented any real movement forward in inter- 
Korean relations. 

2. 1998-2002 — Kim Dae Jung's "Sunshine Policy." 
This policy marked a radical shift in South Korean 
strategy toward the North. It effectively separated eco- 
nomic issues from political issues. This policy, among 
other things, brought about a wide range of inter- 
Korean economic and cultural exchanges. However, it 
also saw little forward movement in inter-Korean re- 
lations because it did not address security confidence- 
building measures, and most of the exchanges were 
one way, from South to North. 

3. 2002-07— Roh Moo-Hyun's “Peace and Pros- 
perity Policy." This policy, built on previous efforts 
to promote inter-Korean reconciliation, was an effort 
to overhaul the "Sunshine Policy." However, it also 
failed because of the deepening domestic political 
divisions in South Korea over North Korean policy 
and concerns for the meager returns that had been 
achieved. 

4. 2009 to the present— Lee Myung-Bak's "De- 
nuclearization First Policy." The first 18 months of 
the Lee Myung-Bak administration saw a progres- 
sive worsening of inter-Korean relations. In 2009, he 
proposed a policy that emphasized "one-step denu- 
clearization" in return for massive incentives. These 
incentives included security guarantees and foreign 
assistance. 

Seoul is very much aware of the economic invest- 
ment potential in North Korea. Much of the South Ko- 
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rean efforts have focused on preparing to capitalize 
on this potential for economic opportunity in North 
Korea. The South Korean government has also used 
its economic leverage and family reunions to open 
channels of communication with the North Koreans.^® 

North Korea. 

North Korea's primary goal and guiding principle 
has always been the preservation of the regime. It also 
wants to obtain sufficient economic and energy assis- 
tance to avoid starvation and other health problems. 
In addition to being recognized as a nuclear power, 
North Korea has consistently stated that it would like 
to see a negotiated solution to the nuclear issue, based 
on four conditions: “ 

1. U.S. recognition of North Korean sovereignty 
and noninterference in its internal affairs; 

2. A nonaggression agreement with the United 
States; 

3. Removal from the U.S. list of states sponsoring 
international terrorism; and, 

4. Noninterference by the United States in North 
Korea's economic development. 

Additionally, North Korea has stated its desire 
for continued U.S. support of Korean unification, al- 
though not necessarily in the same form that South 
Korea envisions. Although there are similarities be- 
tween the concepts of North and South Korea, there 
are also significant differences. North Korea has gen- 
erally mentioned unification with a federation-type 
structure having a rotating leader. Under this concept, 
both North and South Korea would maintain their own 
government and economic structures.^^ Kim II Sung 
provided the details for this concept for unification in 
his Report to the Sixth Congress of the Worker's Party 
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of Korea on the Work of the Central Committee on Oc- 
tober 10, 1980.^^ The North's federation is composed of 
one nation, one state, two governments, and two sys- 
tems, whereas the South's confederation is composed 
of one nation, two states, two governments, and two 
systems. Essentially, both unification concepts com- 
prise two regional governments with different politi- 
cal and economic sy stems. 
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Note: Map 3-2 illustrates the U.S., North Korean, and South Ko- 
rean forces on the Korean Peninsula. It is intended to show a com- 
parison of the forces facing each other. This map also illustrates 
the pattern of reduction in U.S. forces on the Korean Peninsula 
since the end of the Korean War. A further, more detailed com- 
parison of the military forces of North and South Korea can be 
found in Appendix 2. 

Map 3-2. Comparison of North and South Korean 
Military Forces. 
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THE NORTH KOREAN CULTURAL ASPECT 

In order to understand North Korean society, it is 
also important to understand the role that Confucian 
values have had on the society. According to Selig 
Harrison, Director of the Century Foundation's Proj- 
ect on the United States and the Future of Korea, "The 
ideal leader in Confucian ethos rules through the mor- 
al power of his exemplary behavior and the wisdom 
of his teachings, not through brutal coercion. Wisdom 
is handed down from the leader to the people, who 
learn what is 'correct' through the rote mastery of the 
truth. Kim II Sung, and later Kim Jong II, were both 
able to successfully build on these Confucian ideals 
and virtues. Through the Confucian ideals, there was 
a built-in readiness within the Korean society for vol- 
untary acceptance of strong authoritarian rule. 

Another writer, Suk Hi Kim, editor of the North Ko- 
rean Review, described the impact of Confucian tradi- 
tions on North Korean society in this way: 

Despite a half century of Marxism, North Korea still 
consciously appropriates the powerful Confucian 
traditions of political centralization and obedience to 
authority that date back more than 6 centuries. The 
Confucian philosophy teaches that each person has 
his place in a hierarchical social order and that the 
preservation of harmony within the social order is of 
paramount importance. . . . (Both) Kim II Sung and 
Kim Jong II have consciously attempted to wrap them- 
selves in the mantle of Confucian virtues. Thus, North 
Korea's tightly controlled system has lasted longer 
than any other 20th Century dictatorhip.^^ 
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Figure 3-1. North Korean Propaganda Image of Kim 
Jong II Briefing Senior North Korean Military 
Leaders While Kim II Sung Looks On. 

(Author's Collection.) 

Influence of Juche on North Korean Society. 

It is difficult to overestimate the role that the prin- 
ciple of Juche, or self-reliance, has played on the at- 
titudes of North Koreans toward their country and 
leaders. The concept of Juche was first introduced by 
Sin Chae Ho, a Korean nationalist, in the early-20th 
century. Kim II Sung ultimately made the concept a 
nationalist ideology, which eventually became the ba- 
sis for the existence of North Korea. It was later trans- 
formed into a cult ideology by Kim Jong II. Juche is 
constantly repeated in schools and the media and has 
come to be a powerful influence on North Koreans, 
emphasizing national self-reliance, independence, 
and the worship of the supreme leader. According to 
Suk Hi Kim, in his recent book. North Korea at a Cross- 
roads, 

As Juche developed, the principle addressed several 
major issues. First, it served to maintain North Korea's 
independence. . . . Second, it also modeled North Kore- 
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ans into ever-loyal disciples of the leader. . . . Third, it 
glorified the solidarity of the people as a modern Con- 
fucian family around the party and its leader. Fourth, 
it defended the North Korean brand of socialism in the 
face of ever declining living standards. . . . Finally, . . . 
it gave the people a reason to live, even die for the 
regime. It seems that most people support the idea of 
Juche as a principle of national sovereignty, pride, and 
self-sufficiency.^® 

Potential for Open Rebellion to Develop in North 
Korea. 

There must be a shared grievance needing correc- 
tion by a changing society for change to occur. In fact, 
because of their extreme isolation from the outside 
world and the political repression that North Kore- 
ans have faced, most North Koreans do not even re- 
alize that they have any grievances (other than those 
against the United States and Japan). At least, it does 
not appear that they have any open grievances against 
the North Korean government. There has been little 
opportunity for any social movement to develop with- 
in North Korea. However, this could change with a 
precipitating event, such as the death of Kim Jong II or 
an increased openness in North Korea. 

Openness and democracy are double-edged 
swords with North Korea. As North Korea becomes 
more open to the outside world, restrictions on the 
population may gradually lift, and as more North Ko- 
reans begin to see and understand what the outside 
world is really like, grievances are likely to develop 
among the population. This will be particularly true 
as the North Koreans feel they have more freedom 
to express themselves without retribution. How the 
government handles these grievances is likely to de- 
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termine whether or not the people will feel their griev- 
ances are being met. If the people feel grievances are 
not being met, they will move through this initial stage 
and begin violent actions toward the government. 

CONCLUSION 

The overall strategic concerns of China, Japan, 
Russia, and South Korea are focused around four key 
regional security issues; 

1. Preventing the spread of nuclear weapons on the 
Korean Peninsula; 

2. The potential for massive refugee flow were 
North Korea to collapse; 

3. The potential for economic opportunity inside 
North Korea; and, 

4. The potential security implications of a reunified 
Korea. 

Each of these issues could cause potential problems 
throughout the region. China, in particular, is acutely 
aware of the potential refugee problems and the im- 
pact that these problems might have on Chinese terri- 
tory. South Korea, on the other hand, is significantly 
focused on the potential for economic opportunity in 
North Korea. Japan is acutely focused on security con- 
cerns evolving from a spread of nuclear weapons to 
the Korean Peninsula. North Korea remains focused 
on preservation of the regime. 
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CHAPTER 4 


DEVELOPING A STRATEGY 

Dealing with North Korea is perhaps one of the most dif- 
ficult security challenges in global politics today. Totali- 
tarian and reclusive, ideologically isolated and economi- 
cally ruined, it is the inherent 'other' in a globalized and 
neoliberal world order. 

Roland Bleiker 

Author of "Divided North Korea: 
Toward a Culture of Reconciliation^ 


INTRODUCTION 

Clearly, there are significant differences between 
North and South Korea that were not present between 
East and West Germany in 1990. Among these differ- 
ences is the fact that, unlike the North Koreans, the 
East Germans were not completely isolated from the 
outside world. They had an awareness of the world 
around them, understood democracy, and wanted 
unification to occur. In the case of North Korea, the 
population as a whole knows little about South Korea 
and even less about the outside world. Although the 
Pyongyang leadership talks about potential unifica- 
tion in positive terms, it is not clear what its reaction 
would be to unification if the South Korean govern- 
ment were in a leadership role. 

Two other very important differences between 
North Korea and East Germany are; first, the lack of 
any real middle class in North Korea. In the case of 
East Germany, it was the middle class frustration with 
the pace of reform that led to the fall of the Berlin Wall 
and collapse of the communist system. Second, un- 
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like East Germany, North Korea possesses a nuclear 
capability. This North Korean nuclear capability sig- 
nificantly changes the political and security dynamics 
of the Korean Peninsula and may require different ac- 
tions to ensure safety and security. 

Despite these differences, there are many areas 
where we can learn from the German example. In the 
case of the German Reunification, the United States 
and regional powers played a major role in setting 
the conditions for a peaceful reunification. In the Ko- 
rean case, first and foremost, the Obama administra- 
tion must determine the U.S. strategy for dealing with 
North Korea and its potential collapse. The adminis- 
tration must determine how the U.S. Government sees 
the Korean Peninsula evolving over the coming decade 
if we want to have any impact on shaping the future 
events in the region. U.S. strategy must also consider 
the broader strategic environment in the region, par- 
ticularly China's role as a key player in northeast Asia 
and a potential supporter or detractor of U.S. strategy. 
Furthermore, strategy should center on South Korea 
as being the legitimate Korean government and pro- 
vide support for the peaceful unification of North and 
South Korea. The key U.S. goal should be peaceful 
reunification with stability, both on the Korean Penin- 
sula and in the region. 

Much as was done in the case of the German Re- 
unification, the Obama administration will need to 
embark on a period of public diplomacy to sell the 
strategy, both to the American public and U.S. region- 
al partners. Policymakers must understand that we 
will not be able to accomplish any of the U.S. strategic 
goals toward the Korean Peninsula without the active 
support of China and Russia. We can help ease Chi- 
nese security fears and gain China's cooperation by 
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working with Beijing to address and reduce these con- 
cerns. One possible approach would be to indicate that 
no U.S. troops would enter North Korea unless the se- 
curity and stability of the Korean Peninsula required 
U.S. troops. In the case of Russia, we can help gain 
its support by addressing its desire to have renewed 
influence in the region, and by ensuring Russian con- 
cerns are taken into account in any discussions. 

In the case of North Korea, we must keep in mind 
that, despite all the hardships and difficulties it has 
suffered, its population is a proud people. They have 
been taught since they were very young that they have 
accomplished much, and they believe it. We must treat 
North Korea as we would any other country. There- 
fore, any U.S. policy should emphasize engagement 
with North Korea first and foremost. This engage- 
ment should include discussions, negotiations, cul- 
tural exchanges, and even diplomatic relations. Only 
by engaging North Korea will we begin to understand 
each other, and only then will we have some level of 
positive influence on them.^ We must work within the 
context of maintaining flexibility so that neither side 
loses "face" in discussions. We must also realize that 
we cannot expect the North to take positive actions 
without giving them something in return. 

As Ambassador Charles Pritchard, former U.S. 
Special Envoy for Negotiations with the Democratic 
People's Republic of Korea (DPRK) during the Clinton 
administration, points out in his recent book: 

To enter negotiations toward achieving normalization 
(with North Korea) requires Washington to make a 
strategic decision— which it has not made — to accept 
North Korea's system of government and leadership 
much as it has the Chinese, Vietnamese, Russian. . . . 
Normalization of relations . . . does require the United 
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States to refrain from efforts to change the regime, but 

it does not mean . . . forgo(ing) serious engagement on 

humanitarian issues and monetary security.^ 

Although it will be difficult, a policy of actively 
engaging North Korea will eventually provide the 
United States with a forum to exert a limited degree 
of influence on the Pyongyang leadership. It will also 
give us a better understanding of what is actually hap- 
pening inside North Korea. Ultimately, we must keep 
in mind that, as in the case of Eastern Europe, events 
on the ground are likely to outpace any planning we 
do. It will be extremely critical that we have both an 
awareness of events as they are occurring and the 
flexibility of action to ensure appropriate measured 
responses. 

DEVELOPING A U.S. STRATEGY 

In developing U.S. strategy for the Korean Pen- 
insula, it is essential that we work closely with our 
regional partners — China, Russia, South Korea, and 
Japan — to develop a common framework for discus- 
sion and planning on the future of the peninsula. Ul- 
timately, any U.S. strategy toward North Korea must 
include economic, diplomatic, and military elements. 
U.S. strategy should be aimed at accomplishing the 
transformation of North Korea in three areas: 

1. The North Korean perceived threat from the 
United States and the West. 

2. The nature of the North Korean government and 
the ruling regime. 

3. The North Korean economic system. 
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U.S. policy towards North Korea must also: 

1. Recognize that threats of the use of force and no 
contact are counterproductive in dealing with North 
Korea. One of the most productive things we could do 
is reach agreement on ending the armistice from the 
Korean War and giving a formal security guarantee 
to North Korea tied to nonproliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD). 

2. Restart the Joint U.S.-North Korean Missing In 
Action (MIA) discussions and searches inside North 
Korea. This will give the United States an opportunity 
for formal direct government engagement and contact 
with the North Korean military leadership. 

3. Look at providing alternative energy sources for 
North Korea tied to developing a verifiable limit to 
North Korea's nuclear development in return. 

4. Move gradually toward establishing diplomatic 
relations with North Korea. Start with a U.S. Interests 
section or a Consulate in Pyongyang. Initiate formal 
high-level contacts outside the Six-Party Talks and 
gradually move toward establishing full diplomatic 
relations. 

These actions would put us in a position to influ- 
ence events on the Korean Peninsula and encourage 
movement toward a soft collapse. The most difficult 
burden, however, will be placed on South Korea, and 
we must be prepared to support Seoul politically, fi- 
nancially, and logistically. 

The United States must begin working with Seoul 
to plan actions that address the security, governance 
and participation, economic stabilization and infra- 
structure, humanitarian assistance and social well- 
being, and justice and reconciliation issues that it will 
face in unifying with North Korea. Much will depend 
on the political leadership of both U.S. regional part- 
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ners and the North. If we are able to successfully in- 
fluence regional partners to begin moving forward on 
unification discussions, then both North and South 
Korea should begin serious planning efforts to bring 
the two countries together. The most critical consider- 
ation will be maintaining stability in the North. 

The Obama administration has several specific 
policy options to consider in determining its strategy 
toward North Korea. Each option carries a degree of 
risk. 

1. Continue the current U.S. policy toward North 
Korea. This includes the use of economic sanctions, 
efforts to eliminate North Korea's nuclear capability, 
and emphasis on the Six-Party Talks. 

2. Intensify sanctions aimed at forcing North Ko- 
rean compliance. 

3. Move to normalize relations with North Korea, 
sign a formal peace treaty ending the Korean War, be- 
gin bilateral discussions, and accept that North Korea 
will maintain its limited nuclear capability. 
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CHAPTER 5 


CONCLUSION 

Unification of the two Koreas is a long cherished de- 
sire of the 70 million Korean people. Inter-Korean re- 
lations must become more productive than they are 
now. Our attitude will be pragmatic, not ideological. 
The core task is to help all Koreans live happily and to 
prepare the foundation for unification. 

South Korean President Lee Myung-bak 
February 25, 2008^ 

Despite some pronounced differences between 
East Germany and North Korea, there are lessons we 
can use in planning for a Korean unification. The most 
important and critical lesson may be that of the role 
of the United States and its allies. The U.S. Govern- 
ment had a strategy for handling German unification 
and was able to sell it to the key European nations 
and the Soviet Union. The United States does not cur- 
rently have a strategy or a plan for shaping a Korean 
unification and the Korean Peninsula once Kim Jong 
II dies. As a result, the United States has little influ- 
ence on North Korea and is put in a position of react- 
ing to events rather than shaping them. The Obama 
administration has an opportunity to develop such a 
plan and begin moving in a direction that will enable 
United States to influence events in North Korea in the 
coming years. 

Internally, the rigid isolation and political indoctri- 
nation of the North Korean people make it very unlike- 
ly that the German example of a quick takeover would 
be successful. In all likelihood, such a takeover would 
be likely to meet significant resistance in the North. 
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The ideal approach to Korean unification may be a 
slower path where the two countries unify under an 
overarching political structure, but initially maintain 
their own separate political and military structures. 
Although slower, such a course may provide for more 
stability. Economic and social changes could then be 
addressed gradually, while maintaining political and 
security stability. As changes took effect, the North 
could then gradually be moved closer to the South Ko- 
rean model. Over a period of time, as economic and 
social conditions began to improve, the South Korean 
political system could take root in the North, and the 
North Korean political and military leadership could 
gradually be retired. 

The Obama administration has the opportunity to 
move toward peace on the Korean Peninsula. To do 
this, however, it will have to deal with North Korea 
on the same level as it deals with any other country. 
First and foremost, U.S. policy must emphasize en- 
gagement with Pyongyang. This engagement should 
include discussions, negotiations, cultural exchanges, 
and even diplomatic relations. As stated previous- 
ly, we must engage North Korea on multiple levels 
if our two nations are to begin to develop a mutual 
understanding. This understanding is essential if the 
United States is ever to have any positive influence on 
Pyongyang. We must also endeavor to remain flexible 
to ensure that neither side loses "face" in discussions 
and understand that we cannot expect North Korea to 
undertake positive actions without giving them some- 
thing they want in return. 

According to Roland Bleiker, a former Swiss dip- 
lomat in North Korea, "Dialogue is undoubtedly one 
of the most needed and, until recently, least practiced 
features that could generate a more peaceful political 
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environment in Korea. Dialogue is essential for dif- 
fusing tension and preventing the risk of violence."^ 
While this may seem counterintuitive to some, we 
only need look at the U.S. inability to influence or fully 
understand North Korea. It is difficult for any nation 
to influence or have an impact on another if it refuses 
to engage. 

We must also recognize that threats of the use of 
force along with no contact are counterproductive in 
dealing with North Korea. An agreement on ending 
the armistice from the Korean War and giving a for- 
mal security guarantee to North Korea is probably one 
of the most productive things we can do. Ultimately, 
U.S. policy should move gradually toward establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with North Korea. While 
North Korea's primary goal is and has been preserva- 
tion of the regime, the United States can work within 
that goal by providing economic and medical assis- 
tance. As relations improve, we are likely to gradually 
develop a position of some influence over the regime, 
much as we have done in China and Vietnam. 

North Korea's leadership has consistently stated 
that it would like to see a negotiated solution to the 
nuclear issue based on these four conditions: 

1. U.S. recognition of North Korean sovereignty; 

2. Noninterference in its internal affairs; 

3. A nonaggression agreement with the United 
States; and, 

4. Noninterference by the United States in North 
Korea's economic development. 

By engaging with North Korea, we may eventually 
be in a position to influence the actions of the North 
Korean leadership. 
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This is not to suggest that any of this will be easy or 
happen quickly. North Korea is a difficult nation with 
which to negotiate and often reacts in a manner that 
outside observers see as counterproductive. It is also 
important to understand that a policy of engagement 
is really a double-edged sword for the North Korean 
leadership. North Korea's biggest weakness may, in 
fact, be opening up to the West. When this begins to 
happen, there is a significant potential for the regime 
to be weakened. Yet North Korea's current economic 
situation leaves its leadership few options. North Ko- 
reans seem to understand that they must work with 
the United States and other nations in order to get as- 
sistance. However, the more its people are able to see 
and have contact with Americans and others Western- 
ers, the more they will start to see what they really 
do not have and cannot achieve under the current 
regime. When that happens. North Korea's challenge 
will be how to control the population's expectations 
and grievances so that they do not resort to violence. 

The North Korean leadership has seen the exam- 
ples of the Soviet Union and China and will surely 
approach any engagement effort by the United States 
with caution. In the end, however, we can only hope 
to get to a peaceful unification by developing a sound 
strategy and working with, rather than isolating North 
Korea. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE AGREED FRAMEWORK AND ITS 
IMPORTANCE 

The "Agreed Framework," as it was known, was 
signed by the United States and North Korea on Oc- 
tober 21, 1994. The key elements of this document in- 
cluded the following;^ 

1. Both sides will cooperate to replace North Ko- 
rea's (DPRK) graphite-moderated reactors and related 
facilities with light-water reactors (LWR). 

• The United States will organize an interna- 
tional consortium to build LWRs. 

• The United States will supply 500,000 tons of 
heavy fuel oil annually to replace the energy 
of the closed graphite-moderated reactors 
until the LWRs are completed. 

• As soon as the agreement goes into effect, 
the DPRK will freeze graphite moderated 
reactors. They will be dismantled when the 
LWRs are completed. 

• The United States and the DPRK will coop- 
erate to make sure that the spent fuel rods 
from the DPRK's graphite moderated reac- 
tors are properly stored during construction 
of the LWRs, and will dispose of them when 
the LWRs are completed without them being 
reprocessed in the DPRK. 

2. The two sides will move toward full normaliza- 
tion of political and economic relations. 

• Barriers to trade and investment will be re- 
moved. 
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• Each side will open a liaison office in the 
other's capital. 

• As progress is made on other issues, the two 
countries will upgrade relations to the am- 
bassadorial level. 

3. Both sides will work together for peace and se- 
curity on a nuclear-free Korean Peninsula. 

• The United States will provide formal assur- 
ances to the DPRK against the threat or use 
of nuclear weapons by the United States. 

• The DPRK will consistently make steps to 
implement the North-South Joint Declara- 
tion on the Denuclearization of the Korean 
Peninsula. 

• The DPRK will engage in north-south dia- 
logue. 

4. Both sides will work together to strengthen the 
international nuclear nonproliferation regime. 

• The DPRK will continue to remain in the 
Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons (NPT). 

• Upon conclusion of the supply contract for 
the provision of the LWR, ad hoc and routine 
inspections will resume under the DPRK's 
agreement with the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (IAEA) with respect to facilities 
not subject to the freeze. 

• When progress is sufficient in the LWR, the 
DPRK will come into full compliance with its 
safeguards agreement with the IAEA. 
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ENDNOTES - APPENDIX I 


1. Agreed Framework between the United States of America 
and the Democratic People's Republic of Korea Geneva, Switzer- 
land, October 21, 1994, available from www.kedo.org/pdfs/Agreed- 
Framework.pdf. 
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APPENDIX II 


COMPARISON OF MILITARY CAPABILITIES 
BETWEEN SOUTH AND NORTH KOREA 


Classification 

South Korea 

North Korea 



Total 

More than 
67<l,000 

More than 1,170,000 

Troops (Peace time) 

Army 

541, AM 

03057555 



Navy 

68,000 

60,000 



Air Force 

E57JSC 

110,000 



Units 

Corps 

12 (Induding 
Spedal Warfare 
Command) 

19 (induding the Artillery corps. 
Missile guidance bureau and light 
infantry instruction guidance bureau) 




Divisions 

50 

ys 




Maneuver 

Brigade 

19 

69 (excluding 10 Instruction 
guidance brigades) 


Army 


Tanks 

T33B 

3755 



Armored 

vehicles 

2,500 

2,100 




Field 

artillerv 

5,100 

8,500 




MLRS 

JCS 

?755 

Principal 

Force 



Surface- to< 
surface 
guided 
weaoons 

20 (taund>ers) 

80 (launchers) 

Capability 



Warships 

120 

TJ5 




Landing 

vessels 

10 

260 


Navy 

Surface 

ships 

Mine 
warfare 
_ shios 

10 

30 




Support 

vessels 

20 

30 



Submarines 

10 

60 



Fighters 

555 

S25 



Special aircraft 

BU 

naval aircraft) 

30 


Air Force 

Support aircraft 

190 

510 



Helicopters 

680 (including all 
helicopters of the 
3 services) 

310 

Reserve Forces (troops) 

3,tM0,000 

7,700,700 (including the instruction 
guidance units, Worker/Peasant red 
guard units and Red youth guard) 

. 

Naval troops of South Korea tndude 25,000 troops of ROK Marine Corps and Ground Forces 
units(Division/Brigade) and equipment include those of Marine Corps. 


Tile field artillery of the North does not indude mfentry regiment's 76.2mm guns. 

**« 

Owning to limitation as for the expression of qualitative assessment, the above table indicates 
only quantitative companson at the level of opening to the public. 


Source: Republic of Korea, Ministry of Unification, available from 
www.unikorea.go.kr/ eng/ default.jsp?pgname=NORtables. 
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